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JN The Genealogists’ Magazine for 

December 1949, Mr. Giuseppi’s second 
and concluding article on families with long 
service at the Bank of England contains no 
such famous name as that of Browning, but 
the particulars he gives of less distinguished 
and even quite obscure persons claiming 
generations of association with the national 
institution in Threadneedle Street form a 
valuable and stimulating record. Some of 
the family names, such as Bawtree, Brent. 
Zwinger, Fish, Gouly, Leffler, Luson, Fenn, 
Richter and Whitcher, are of a kind dear to 
the genealogist, so often distracted by the 
overwhelming mass of evidence that con- 
fronts him in dealing with the Smiths, the 
Browns and the Robinsons. Our sympathy 
is most excited on behalf of the unfortunate 
bearers of the name of Hogsflesh—with 
which Lamb made play in his ill-received 
farce—for so sensitive were they to its gross 
incongruity that down to the retirement of 
the last member in 1900 they had to be 
addressed as ‘Hoflay’ — a_ delightful 
euphemism. Other articles have a more 
limited appeal, but are yet of the stuff of 
genealogy, as are also the usual lists and 
queries. We learn from the editorial notes 
that the scheme regarding new premises for 
the Society of Genealogists still awaits legal 
completion, and that donations are still 
sought towards the equipment of the new 
Library that hopes envisage. 


JN direct contrast with recent numbers, the 

main emphasis of Vol. 49, No. 3, of the 
Revue d'Histoire Littéraire de la France falls 
squarely upon the 17th century. 
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Of the three main articles, the second is 
the final instalment of J. R. Carré’s “Le 
Secret de J. J. Rousseau,” the opening 
paragraphs of which were considered at 
cxciv. 441; while the third is a reassess- 
ment by Pierre Reboul of the debt of 
Villiers de I’Isle-Adam in “Le Secret de 
l’Echafaud” to Poe’s “ Valdemar” and to 
other possibly more immediate sources. 
More important than these two articles, how- 
ever, is the attempt begun by Professor 
Jasinski in “ Psychologie de ‘ Rodogune’™ 
to justify the actions of that princess on the 
score of psychological verisimilitude. The 
basic documents in any such attempt are 
clearly the avertissement and the examen 
which Corneille himself wrote for that one 
of his plays which he loved the best, and in 
which, to some measure at least, he con- 
sidered the vital issue here discussed; but 
Professor Jasinski prefers to open his 
enquiry on Socratic lines by a clear state- 
ment of the views of those who have con- 
sidered Rodogune to be the victim of 
tortuous circumstance rather than the 
embodiment of carefully-planned cornelian 
psychology. In the face of these vital 
criticisms, Professor Jasinski proceeds to 
examine the sensibility, the love-passion, the 
strength of character and the sense of duty 
of the still young princess in the vicissitudes 
of her swiftly-changing fate, this in the light 
both of the conventions of the historical 
period and of the 17th century. The article 
is to be continued. 

To these three main articles are added a 
number of shorter notes. In “ Racine et 
Boileau librettistes,” Jean Orcibal traces the 
collaboration between Lulli on the one hand 
and Quinault, La Fontaine, Thomas Cor- 
neille, Racine and Boileau on the other; in 
‘Les livres grecs de Racine: deux séries 
inédites d’annotations marginales,” R. C. 
Knight prints for the first time a series of 
marginalia in the hand of the dramatist 
culled from a copy of Sophocles’ tragedies 
in the Bibliothéque Royale, Brussels, and 
from a copy of Plato in the Bibliothtaue 
Nationale; in “ Note sur le texte des tragédies 
de Racine,” Raymond Picard examines the 
omnibus edition of 1697; and, finally, in 
“ Deux lettres ‘inédites’ de Racine,” Jean 
Orcibal shows that the two letters from the 
dramatist to his sister Marie recently pub- 
lished by Louis Vaunois, have, in effect, been 
known since 1884 and in print since 1891. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 








EASTER SEPULCHRES 


FASTER Sepulchres and “low side” win- 

dows have never, to my knowledge, 
been made the subjects of respective mono- 
graphs, though an ecclesiological detail, 
namely “ scratch dials,” of relatively minor 
importance, has been twice, I think, thus 
honoured. Easter Sepulchres form by far 
the less voluminous topic of the two; and 
present, so far as I am aware, no insoluble 
problem. “ Low-side ” windows, on the con- 
trary, are exactly in this last respect the 
opposite; and though opinion as to their 
meaning has for many years been steadily 
hardening in one direction, yet they will 
probably to some extent remain a puzzle till 
the end. What I hope now to say about 
Easter Sepulchres can be said in a single 
paper; and I have previously been allowed, 
by the kindness of the Editor, to sketch 
briefly in a former issue of Notes and 
Queries (clxxxi. 63), in similar dimensions, 
the different theories, or some of them, in 
connection with “low-side” windows. To 
deal completely, and satisfactorily, with 
these last would involve an examination of 
every existing old church in England, and 
personally I am not qualified to undertake 
it. I have, however, visited, and made notes 
of, more than four thousand such churches, 
which I suppose is something more than 
half their total number. If, at some future 
period, the Editor will permit me to give a 
kind of catalogue raisonné of the “low- 
side” windows that I have found in them, 
such an attempt, however imperfect, would 
form at least a foundation on which other 
students may build more completely in the 
future. For the moment, however, I confine 
myself to Easter Sepulchres only. 

The rite connected with the Easter 
Sepulchre is so well known that here I need 
describe it only very briefly. I do not know 
whether it formerly prevailed, or even per- 
haps still prevails, on the Continent. On 
Maundy Thursday, in England, prior to the 
Reformation. and probably in all churches, 
a consecrated wafer, together with a cross, 
was shut up in a pyx, ©r box, and deposited 
In, Or On, some receptacle on the north side 
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of the chancel, or perhaps, if there happened 
to be a north chapel, on the north side of 
such chapel (as was probably the case at 
Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey). Here it was 
constantly guarded till early in the morning 
of Easter Sunday, when it was removed, and 
restored to its usual place on (or above) the 
high altar. This was intended, of course, to 
represent the Entombment of Our Lord, and 
his subsequent Resurrection. The receptacle 
on, or in, which the pyx was placed consti- 
tuted the Easter Sepulchre. Such a recep- 
tacle was apparently of at least five different 
kinds. Sometimes it was merely a more or 
less plain recess in the north wall, without 
any visible indication of the use for which 
it was intended, and without association with 
any other purpose. Sometimes, whilst still 
of this simple character, it was associated 
with a tomb. Sometimes it was a more or 
less elaborate stone structure, recessed into 
the wall, and enriched with sculptured 
ornament that varied from a very simple 
nature up to an extreme elaboration and 
splendour; and this generally, if not always, 
bore some kind of symbolic representation, 
in the shape of the Risen Lord, or the 
Instruments of the Passion, or the Three 
Maries, or the Sleeping Soldiers, by which 
the identification of the sepulchre is to-day 
unavoidable. Sometimes, though very rarely, 
it was not recessed at all, but assumed the 
form of an ordinary chest-tomb, set close up 
against the wall. And sometimes it was not 
of stone, but timber-built and movable. 
This last, and the two first, were probably 
the forms most commonly assumed; but, if 
so, the movable, wooden sepulchres have 
almost universally been destroyed, whilst 
the other two forms frequently elude precise 
identification, except, of course, in the 
presence of documentary evidence. Prob- 
ably, however, it may safely be asserted that 
prior to the Reformation an _ Easter 
Sepulchre of some kind existed in every 
church in England, even though in many, 
or probably in the majority, no trace of it 
now remains, either monumental or 
documentary. 

Of examples of Easter Sepulchres that are 
identifiable by documentary evidence alone! 
do not know that there is any list; and as 
more testamentary dispositions of the Middle 
Time are examined, the number of such 
examples is likely to be continually increas- 
ing. An instance of such identification is 
afforded us in the case of Hurstmonceaux 
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Sussex, where Thomas Fiennes, Lord Dacre, 
directed by his will that his tomb should be 
there made for the placing of the Sepulchre 
of Our Lord, with all fitting furniture 
thereto, in honour of the most Blessed 
Sacrament. Although, however, this is a 
good example of what was probably a not 
unusual testamentary desire, it is not clear 
that such desire was here carried out in 
literal practice. His magnificent, canopied 
chest-tomb carries on the top of it two 
recumbent alabaster effigies, of this Lord 
Dacre, d. 1533, and of his son, who pre- 
deceased him in 1528; and it is difficult to 
imagine how any pyx could be safely, or 
satisfactorily, balanced on them. There is, 
however, a small niche in the north wall of 
the chancel, to the west of the monument, 
that may well have been, in the light of the 
documentary evidence, intended for the 
required purpose. 

This Hurstmonceaux example may also 
well serve as an illustration of our second 
type of Easter Sepulchre, in which the 
sepulchre is in conjunction with a tomb. 
Of our first type, where there is no such 
association, where there is no such docu- 
mentary evidence of usage, and where there 
is also no visible indication of its character, 
existing examples are perhaps more common 
than of any other class. Probably also, prior 
to the Reformation, this was also the most 
widely distributed kind of sepulchre in 
stone. Obviously, however, the recognition 
of them for what they are, in the case of 
existing sepulchres, can usually be little more 
than guess-work. Of our third class, in 
which such visible indication generally exists, 
sometimes in the shape of the usually ac- 
cepted Instruments of the Passion, or in the 
presence of the Three Maries, or in groups 
of Sleeping Soldiers, or in the portraiture of 
the Risen, or Rising Christ, or in the 
presence of more than one, or all, of these, 
and in which identification is accordingly 
wmistakable, we have examples in Not- 
tinghamshire and Lincolnshire that can only 
be called magnificent. Finest of all, per- 
haps, is that at Hawton, in the former 
county, though that at Heckington, in the 
latter, runs it close. That at Hawton is a 
mass of elaborate and lovely carving. in 

storeys, of which the lowest (like a 
chest-tomb) has along its front, and each in 
ls separate niche, four Sleeping Soldiers. 
The middle, and loftiest, has three niches, 
under lace-like, ogee canopies—of which the 
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central is the tallest and widest—and en- 
shrines the Risen Lord and the Three 
Maries. Splendid as this structure un- 
doubtedly is, yet I think there is room for 
criticism. The Maries, as compared with 
Our Lord, are almost dwarfs; whilst the 
third and upper stage almost verges on the 
grotesque. In this we are shown the feet of 
Our Lord as He ascends and is mostly 
hidden in a cloud; and below, on the finial 
of the central canopy, are his foot-prints 
Also the sculpture of the middle canopies 
is of almost excessive richness; if it does not 
display the almost barbaric lack of restraint 
of the tombs in the famous Chapel of Brou, 
near Dijon, yet at least it comes dangerously 
near it. Anyhow, it is a splendid piece of 
work; and it does not stand alone. 
Definitely associated with it, but not part of 
it, is the adjacent tomb of the builder of the 
whole chancel (Sir Robert de Compton, in 
1330), the priest’s doorway, a double piscina, 
and three wonderful sedilia—all one 
superbly lovely composition. It has been 
suggested that we have here the work of 
the same masons as those who executed the 
marvellous foliage in the Chapter House of 
Southwell Cathedral. Further, it has been 
suggested that the splendid Easter Sepulchre 
at Heckington, in Lincolnshire, is due to the 
same sculptors. This, however, is. smaller; 
but it exhibits certain unmistakable affinities, 
though it has a less dangerous approach to 
the over-florid. Here again we have the 
Risen Christ, the Three Maries, and four 
Sleeping Soldiers. Sieeping Soldiers occur 
again at Sibthorpe, Notts. (two); at Lincoln 
Minster (three); at Navenby (three); at 
Northwold, Norfolk (four; “one of the 
finest and largest Easter Sepulchres in the 
kingdom”); at Fledborough, Notts. (three); 
at South Pool and Woodleigh (two), both 
in the South Hams, Devon; at Wythybrook, 
Warwickshire (two; but Dr. Cox calls them 
“ watching ”); and at Patrington, Yorkshire 
(East Riding; three), at which last, however, 
their depictment is almost ludicrously crude. 
The Risen Lord, again, is shown at Sib- 
thorpe, Fledborough, and Woodleigh; and 
the Three Maries at Navenby and East 
Kirby (demi-figures). In all these cases, 
because of the presence of this sculpture, 
identification of their purpose is easy and 
unmistakable. Yet in another, and very late, 
instance, at Tarrant Hinton, Dorset, it is 
even more complete, for here, along the top 
of a peculiarly interesting example of 
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Italian Renaissance work, of the early six- 
teenth century, runs the inscription; “ T.W. 
Venite et videte locu[m] ubi posit[us] 
D{omiJn[u]s, S.T.T.E.R.” (I do not know 
the meaning of the initials). The sepulchre 
itself is rather like a fireplace; and above is 
a recess having an angel on each side of it, 
and two little windows, the whole extending 
practically up to the roof. This, so far as 
I am aware, is the only instance of an Easter 
Sepulchre thus inscribed. 

Although, however, Easter Sepulchres of 
this third group, usually with symbolic 
sculpture, are sometimes quite independent 
structure, as at Heckington, Patrington, and 
Hawton, yet they are also sometimes, as at 
Woodleigh and South Pool, structurally 
associated with a monument to the memory 
of the dead. On that at Woodleigh (which, 
in addition to its Sleeping Soldiers, has a 
Pieta, a Resurrection, and an Angel at the 
Empty Tomb), we are asked to pray for the 
soul of a former rector, Thomas Smyth; 
whilst at South Pool the sepulchre, which 
still retains (or did in 1922) traces of red and 
blue, we have an inscription to Rector 
Thomas Briant. Also, a sepulchre of the 
third group, even though exhibiting no sym- 
bolic emblems, may yet attain, like that at 
Irnham, Lincolnshire, to considerable splen- 
dour. In this case we have three equal 
arches, under a level head, and enriched with 
lovely carving. It was, however, removed 
from its proper place, on the north side of 
the chancel, to a position against the east 
wall of the north chapel, “during an 
ignorant restoration of 1858”; and here it 
still remained in 1942. 

Finally, before quitting our third group, it 
seems proper to refer to those occurrences 
(and these almost form a sub-group) in 
which there is reason to suspect that the 
identifying symbols once existed, though 
they have now disappeared. This is almost 
certainly the case at Arnold, Notts., where 
the sepulchre is otherwise most elaborate, 
and where mutilation of some kind is 
evident; and it is also possibly the case at 
Arlesey, Bedfordshire, where we get a 
rectangular recess, with carving that almost 
seems that of the Italian Renaissance, whilst 
above is a large, shallow second recess, with 
a bracket for a figure that may well have 
been that of the Risen Lord. At Bampton, 
Oxon., is a fifteenth-century example that 
is characterised by Cox and Harvey as 
exhibiting “definite sculptured treatment.” 
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I do not know whether this is meant to 
indicate “symbolic.” My own note des 
cribes it only as being a very striking 
instance, in three stages, the bottom of which 
has a cingfoiled head, each cinqfoil being 
itself trefoiled; the second stage, not quite 
so high, having a similar arch; and the third, 
which extends up to the roof, being 
occupied with blind tracery. If ever it had 
symbolic treatment, I suppose this has 
disappeared. 

My fourth group of Easter Sepulchres is 
of very limited extent, and of rather local 
distribution. It occurs, in fact, so far as] 
know, with a solitary exception at St. John’s, 
Winchester, only at five more or les 
adjacent churches in West Somerset. This 
type is wholly different from the ordinary 
recessed form, being constituted of struc- 
tures resembling chest-tombs, or stone 
altars, set up against the wall, and thus 
entirely in the open. At Porlock there are 
actually two: one in the normal position on 
the north of the sanctuary, and exhibiting, in 
the centre of its front, a heart, and feet, and 
hands, together with a Tudor rose (thus 
announcing its late date) on its west end; 
and a second, on the east interior of the 
porch, on which are shown, in the same posi- 
tion, but on bigger scale, pierced hands, and 
heart, and foot (a second foot has apparently 
vanished, for the whole is much decayed). 


It has been assumed, and probably correctly, 
that this is the earlier example of the two, | 
and that it has been finally ejected to make | 


place for one more delicately carved. At 
Luccombe is an example that is now (or 
certainly was in 1938) under the east arch of 
the south arcade (“a hopelessly wrong 
place”’). So far as I could see it has no 
symbols, but exhibits floral designs, and is 
clearly not a chest-tomb, or a discarded 
altar. At Selworthy, on the north of the 
sanctuary (the proper place for it) is an 
Easter Sepulchre of this sort that in 1907 was 
in banishment in the church-yard, and had 
been utilised for a tomb-inscription. It 
naturally much decayed; and the symbolic 
emblems, supposing that these once existed, 
had become wholly, or mostly, invisible in 
1938. At Monksilver, on the north side of 
the chancel, is what is probably also an 
Easter Sepulchre of this local Somerset type, 
though I do not know that it has ever 
previously been recognised as such. It 8 
elaborately panelled in front. Lastly, there 
is said to be a fifth instance at Milverton, 
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and in the proper place for it. But though 
I have twice visited this church, and made 
notes of it, I seem strangely to have missed 
the Easter Sepulchre; nor have I any 
detailed description of its character. 

My fifth, and last, class consists of 
wooden sepulchres, which probably once 
constituted the largest group of all, but 
which, perhaps not unexpectedly, have almost 
wholly perished, being regarded at the 
Reformation as “monuments of supersti- 
tion.” According to Cox and Harvey’s 
“English Church Furniture” (p. 77), at 
Burton Coggles and Beesly, Lincolnshire, the 
church-wardens “testified” to their due 
burning. Two, however, still survive; one in 
the strange little church of Cowthorpe, in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, where it takes 
the form of a movable chest, now banished 
to the west end of the nave, that is sur- 
mounted by a canopy that is carried on four 
corner pillars; and a second at Coity, near 
Newport, in Glamorgan. Parts of the Cow- 
thorpe sepulchre are richly carved, though, 
so far as I observed, it has no identifying 
symbols. The Coity sepulchre still stands 
in its proper place, on the north side of the 
chancel, and is perhaps of the time of 
Henry VII, or of the early part of the reign 
of Henry VIII. This, too, consists of a 
chest, though in this case on four legs, and 
with a coped top; so that in this instance 
presumably the pyx was put inside it, 
instead of, as at Cowthorpe, on the top, and 
under the canopy. In front are six 
elaborately carved panels, the top three of 
which, and the middle of the bottom three, 
bear Instruments of the Passion, i.e., the 
pierced hands and feet, a heart, the hand of 
Judas with a money-bag, a cock (? on 4 
hand-rail), a column (?to which Our Lord 
was supposedly bound during His scourg- 
ing), and some other usual devices, as well 
as some that I do not understand. The ends 
of the coped top are crocketed, and that to 
the east has a shield on which is the sacred 
monogram, I.H.C. The back, which has 
been placed against the wall, is quite plain. 
I describe this Easter Sepulchre at some 
length, because I suspect that it is very little 
known; both it and that at Cowthorpe have 
escaped even the eagle eyes of Dr. Cox and 
Mr. Harvey. Also, since wooden furniture is 
still apt to get destroyed (I have known this 
happen to interesting old biers at Alfriston, 
in Sussex, and at Sprotborough, in Yorkshire, 
W.R.), I may state that my visit to Coity 
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was in 1919, and my last to Cowthorpe last 
year. 

Two isolated details may be mentioned in 
conclusion. One is that at East Kirby, in 
Lincolnshire, there is said to be a projecting 
offertory basin attached to the sepulchre, 
though I have somehow failed to make any 
note of this myself. The second is that at 
Warkleigh, in North Devon, and preserved 
(when I noted it in 1916) on a window-sill 
on the north of the sanctuary, there is a 
small, oak box, painted with a pattern of 
which much remains (on the back a 
Tudor rose). In Cox and Harvey’s “ English 
Church Furniture” (1907), where there is 
a long account of it (p. 43), it is assumed that 
this, though not an actual pyx itself, is prob- 
ably a receptacle in which the last was 
placed “ during the rites associated with the 
Easter Sepulchre.” Both these details, so 
far as my knowledge goes, are now unique. 

I ought perhaps to confess that of the 
churches mentioned in this paper I have 
never visited those at Beesly and Northwold. 


JosePH E. Morris, F.S.A. 


*‘ ARCADIA’ AND ‘KING LEAR’ 


T has long been known that Shakespeare 
went to Sidney’s Arcadia (Bk. 2, Chap X) 
for the Gloucester plot in King Lear, and 
several recent critics have pointed out 
Shakespeare’s indebtedness to this and other 
chapters of Arcadia. (Cf. R. W. Chambers, 
King Lear, 1940, p. 44; D. M. McKeithan, 
University of Texas Bulletin, July 1934, pp. 
45-9; Fitzroy Pyle, Modern Language 
Review, Oct. 1948, pp. 449-55; William A. 
Armstrong, Times Literary Supplement, 
October 14, 1949). It may be suggested, 
however, that the full extent of Shakespeare’s 
indebtedness to Sidney has not yet been 
appreciated. In the chapter dealing with the 
Paphlagonian King, apart from the general 
outlines of the Gloucester plot and the hail, 
the wind, and “the tempests furie” of an 
“extreame and foule” storm, Shakespeare 
seems to have taken the phrase “ vnnaturall 
dealings” (cf. III, iii. 2), the idea that 
“ nothing is more daungerous vnto vs, thento 
make our selues so knowne as may stirre 
pittie ” (cf. Regan’s complaint, IV, v. 10, that 
where the blinded Gloucester “arrives he 
moves All hearts against us”) and possibly 
the word “ engraffed ” (cf. I, i. 299). 
It has not, we believe, been suggested that 
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Shakespeare also derived some hints from 
Chapter XII of Book 2. This is largely 
devoted to a dialogue in terza rima between 
Plangus and Basilius, which is supposed to 
be versified by Basilius himself from an 
actual conversation. It is possible, we 
suggest, that Shakespeare was influenced by 
this poem when he wrote certain scenes of 
King Lear. 

The general tenor of the debate between 
the two men about the rights and wrongs of 
suicide, on the justice of the gods, and on 
the slaughter of the innocent may have 
caught Shakespeare’s eye before he wrote of 
the attempted suicide of Gloucester and 
of the death of Cordelia. Plangus, like 
Gloucester, contemplates suicide because he 
thinks that men are 

Balles to the starres, and thralles to Fortunes 


raigne ; i : ; 
Turnd from themselves, infected with their 


cage, ‘ 
Where death is feard, and life is held with 
paine. 
Like players pla’st to fill a filthy stage, 
Where chaunge of thoughts one foole to other 
shewes, 
And all but jests, save onely sorrowes rage. 
The child feels that ; the man that feeling knowes, 
With cries first borne, the presage of his life, 
Where wit but serves, to have true tast of 


woes... 
Griefe onely makes his wretched state to see 
(Even like a toppe which nought but whipping 
moves) 
This man, this talking beast, this walking tree. 
Griefe is the stone which finest judgement 


proves : 

For who grieves not hath but a_ blockish 
braine, 

Since cause of griefe no cause from life 
removes. 


With these verses may be compared 
several passages in King Lear: 


As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods; 
They kill us for their sport. 
(IV. i. 36-7) 


O! our lives’ sweetness, 
That we the pain of death would hourly die 
Rather than die at once! 
(V. iii. 185-7) 


I am even 

The natural fool of fortune. 
; (IV. vi. 191-2) 
We came crying hither: 

Thou know’st the first time that we smell the air 
We waul and cry... 
When we are born, we cry that we are come 
To this great stage of fools. This’ a good block! 


IV. vi. 183- 
Howl, howl, howl, howl! O, z se tate a 
stones. 
(V. iii. 257) 


It will be noticed that Sidney’s ‘ blockish ’ 
follows soon after ‘stage’ and ‘ fools,’ just 
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as Lear’s obscure word ‘block’ follows 
immediately after ‘stage of fools.’ 

The cause of Plangus’s grief is that Erona, 
whom he loves, has been unjustly condemned 
to death. Basilius, however, warns Plangus 
not to blaspheme, and argues, much as 
Edgar does, that if we could see clearly we 
should know that the gods were just. 
Plangus’s repeated question, ““ Must Erona 
dye? ” and his complaint that the gods fail 
to answer prayers— 

Let doltes in haste some altars faire erect 

To those high powers, which idly sit above, 

And vertue do in greatest need neglect, — 

may be compared with the juxtaposition of 
Albany’s prayer for the safety of Lear and 
Cordelia and Lear’s entrance with her dead 
body. There is also a resemblance between 
Basilius’s words— 

But such we are with inward tempest blowne 

Of mindes quite contrarie— 

and Lear’s remark about the tempest in his 
mind. (III, iv. 12.) 

It may be mentioned, too, that in Chapter 
XIV Miso is warned never to love any of her 
admirers, and is given a book containing a 
poem which mentions blind Cupid. It is 
probably a coincidence that Lear should tell 
Gloucester— 

No, do thy worst, blind Cupid: I'll not love. 

(IV. vi. 141) 

In a later book of Arcadia (Bk. 3, Ch. V) 
the weeping of Philoclea is described in 
these terms: 

Her teares came dropping downe like 
raine in Sunshine, and she not taking 
heede to wipe the teares, they ranne downe 
upon her cheekes, and lips, as upon 
Cherries which the dropping _ tree 
bedeweth. 

Cecropia tells her to 

Take a glasse, and see whether these 
tears become your eies: although, I must 
confesse, those eies are able to make tears 
comely. 

This description seems to resemble the 
Gentleman’s account of Cordelia— 
Patience and sorrow strove 

Who should express her goodliest. You have seen 

Sunshine and rain at once: her smiles and tears 

Were like, a better way. Those happy smilets 

That play’d on her ripe lip seem’d not to know 

What guests were in her eyes, which parted 


thence : 7 
As pearls from diamond dropp’d. In brief, 
Sorrow would be a rarity most belov’d, 
If all could so become it. 

Here we have the same balancing of 


opposites, the same image of sunshine and 
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rain at once, the same reference to the 
weeper’s unconsciousness of her tears, and 
the same suggestion that she makes tears 
seem comely. There may even be an echo 
of the cherries in the epithet ‘ripe,’ 
commonplace though it is. 

Lastly, it may be suggested that Sidney’s 
account of Basilius’s foolish admiration for 
Dametas (Bk. 1, Chap. IV) whose rudeness 
“he enterpreted plainnesse,” his “ bluntnesse 
integritie,” links us with two discussions in 
King Lear of the same topic. Lear’s remark 
about Cordelia— 

Let pride, which she calls plainness, marry her 

(I. i. 131) 
and Kent’s statement later in the scene that— 


To plainness honour’s bound 
When majesty falls to folly— 
(I. i. 150) 


may be compared with Kent’s later remark 
to Cornwall that it is his “ occupation to be 
plain,” and Cornwall’s retort that Kent calls 
his “saucy roughness” plainness. (II, ii. 
98-110.) KENNETH Murr, 
JOHN F. DANBy. 


CHOLMELEY OF HIGHGATE 


THE pedigree of this family, given in 

Middlesex Pedigrees (Harl. Soc. 65), 
gives the name of the father of Jasper 
Cholmeley as Myles, but gives no further 
details. The pedigree in the Survey of 
London, vol. 27, though it gives some 
further information, has nothing more to 
say about Myles Cholmeley. 

I have ascertained that Myles Chamley, 
as he calls himself, was a ‘smythe’ of 
St. John in Bedwardine, Worcestershire. In 
his will (Worcester, 1563, No. 109), dated 
21 Sept., 1563, he gives instructions for his 
body to be buried in the parish churchyard. 
He leaves to his son Richard the tools of 
his trade, “two andfylees, a pair of tallies 
and four vices.” The rest of his goods. 
movable and immovable, he leaves to his 
wife Joan and his son Jasper, whom he 
makes joint executors. He lists his creditors, 
among them people from Lemster, Harford- 
shire, Wodsell, Malvern, Radnor, Ludlow 
and Tewkesbury, computing what they owe 
him at £10 12s., and sets against this debts, 
including rent due to Mr. Wild at Michael- 
mas, at £1 8s. 4d. The date of probate is 
we but the inventory is dated 4 Nov., 


Jasper, as is well known, became the 
“clerk and servant” of Sir Roger Chol- 
meley, the Elizabethan Lord Chief Justice 
and the founder of Highgate School. He 
left Jasper considerable property in High- 
gate and Hendon, and Jasper was among 
the first list of Governors of the School, and 
became a very wealthy man. 

Richard, the young son of Myles, settled 
at Ripple or Ripley, Worcestershire, where 
he had a coat of arms granted to him, in 
all essentials the same arms as were borne 
by the main branch of the Cholmondeley 
family in Cheshire as well as the Yorkshire 
Lincolnshire, Surrey, Devonshire and Lon- 
don families. Sir Roger was the illegitimate 
son of Sir Richard Cholmeley of the York- 
shire branch. What the relationship between 
him and Jasper was is not at present known, 
but it is, I think, quite certain that they 
were of kin. 

Richard Cholmeley died intestate in 1605 
(Worcester 1605, No. 152A). John Lighe, 
of Mitton in the parish of Ripple, in the 
county of Warwick (sic) and Thomas 
Robins, alias Wheeler, clerk, curate of the 
same, were “bound in £100 to make an 
inventory of the goods of Richard Chomley, 
late of Ripple, in the county of Worcester.” 
Apparently he was a widower, and his two 
sons minors. 

One of the sons, John, I take to be the 
John Cholmeley of St. Andrew’s, Droitwich, 
who died intestate in 1620. Administration 
(Worcester 1620, No. 126F) was granted to 
his widow Ann, 23 May, 1620. This 
identification is rendered the more probable 
by the fact that Jasper Cholmeley was M.P 
for Droitwich in 1584. R. S. FoRMAN. 


THE BIRTH DATE OF WILLIAM 
KENRICK 


"THE date of birth of William Kenrick, 

the late eighteenth-century critic, re- 
viewer, editor and calumniator of Johnson, 
Goldsmith, Garrick and Bickerstaff, is 
universally found as “1725?” There are, 
however, two items of evidence to support 
a different date. 

First, there is a portrait etching by 
Worlidge, made in 1766, at which time the 
subject was 36, according to an inscription 
on the plate itself. The original etching is 
in the Boston Public Library, and copies 
appear in George E. Brewer’s unpublished 
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manuscript The Black Sheep of Grub Street | 
William Kenrick, LL.D.‘ and in the Catalog 
of Engraved British Portraits from Egbert 
the Great to the Present Time, by Henry 
Bromley.” This portrait depicts Kenrick, 
grown slightly puffy, resting an elbow on 
the works of Locke, Milton and Shake- 
speare; at the bottom of the oval frame are 
numerous musical, artistic, and scientific 
instruments, perhaps intended to symbolize 
Kenrick’s frenetic desire to excel in all fields 
of human endeavour. 

Second, we have the parish records of the 
Chelsea Old Church, where Kenrick was 
buried in 1779. The record reads (in pa 
“William Kenrick, LL.D. 49 N. 
Although the entry is careless and slovenly, 
we may assume that the “49” indicates 
Kenrick’s age at the time of his death; the 
“N.G.” would seem to refer to the north 
gate of the church, near which Kenrick’s 
grave is to be found. 

It is plain that these two independent 
references tally exactly; if Kenrick had been 
36 in 1766, he would have been 49 in 1779. 
Kenrick, then, instead of having been born 
around 1725, must have been born some 
time between June 10, 1729, and June 10, 


1730. GeorGE E. BREWER, Jr. 


PAUL FUSSELL, Jr. 
Boston, Mass. 


rt): 
o.”” 


‘Now in the Rare Book Collection, Boston 
Public Library. 


* London, 1793. Period IX, page 390. 


THE EARLIEST STRATFORD 
NEWSPAPER 


ON the 5th February, 1950, occurs the 

200th anniversary of the first newspaper 
to be published in Stratford-upon-Avon, 
which, since it is not recorded in The Times 
tercentenary handlist nor Crane and Kay’s 
Census, is perhaps worthy of record. This 
was The Stratford, Shipston and Aulcester 
Journal, and appeared weekly on Mondays 
for 210 issues until 12 November, 1753. 
Only six numbers (Nos. 1, 114, 116, 118, 
189 and 210) are known to exist and they 
are all at Shakespeare’s Birthplace, Stratford- 
upon-Avon. From No. 114, 9 March, 1752, 
at least, it changed its title to Keating’s 
Stratford and Warwick Mercury; Ciren- 
cester, Shipston and Alcester Weekly 
Journal. On the imprint of the first number 
it is stated that “It is now substituted in the 
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room of the Oxford and Cirencester Flying 
Posts and circulated in Warwickshire, 
Gloucestershire, Oxfordshire and Worcester. 
shire,” and delivered for a 30-miles radius 
round Stratford. The nearest competitors 
at this time were Aris’s Gazette at Birming. 
ham, and the Worcester Journal. It con- 
tained chiefly the London news, with very 
few local items and according to R. B, 
Wheler, Stratford’s historian, only the first 
number was actually printed in Stratford, 
and as was usually the case, partly printed 
sheets were received from London and the 
blanks filled in locally. 

The printer was James Keating, first 
found in Stratford in 1749, who maintained 
a press and bookselling business there until 
his death in 1793. Boswell employed him to 
print one of his odes during his visit to 
Garrick’s Jubilee in 1769, and he was prob- 
ably the bookseller visited by Byng in 1785 
and 1792 (Torrington Diaries, ed. C. B. 
Andrews, 1934, vol. 1, p. 225; vol. 3, p. 152). 
His shop is described as “Opposite the 
Cross” on his imprints, and was probably 
situated at the corner of Bridge Street and 


High Street. Paut Moraan. 


THE ENGRAVINGS FOR GILPIN’S 
WORKS ON PICTURESQUE BEAUTY 


IHE famous books on “ picturesque 
beauty” by the Rev. William Gilpin, 
commencing with Observations on the River 
Wye, and several parts of South Wales, &c. 
relative chiefly to Picturesque Beauty; made 
in the summer of the year 1770 (London, 
1782,) possessed numerous _ illustrations, 
based on drawings by the author. These 
illustrations contributed to the effectiveness 
and to the popularity of the books. For the 
most part they are prints made from copper 
or brass plates executed according to a new 
process called aquatinta that was remarkably 
successful in the achievement of realistic 
representations of landscape scenery. (The 
soft-coloured wash, or tinting, applied to 
most of the prints in Gilpin’s books on the 
picturesque, is for the purpose, definitely 
stated, of eliminating “the glaring rawness 
of white-paper ”; it is not an attempt to pro- 
vide realistic or accurate colours.—Se 
Gilpin’s Remarks on Forest Scenery .:- 
2 vols. (London, 1791), Vol. I, end, “* A Cata- 
logue of the Prints,” p. 3.) Did Gilpin make 
the plates himself? Horace Walpole urged 
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Gilpin to publish his manuscript book of 
a tour to the Lakes, and was concerned, as 
was Gilpin, about the problem of properly 
reproducing the drawings. The aquatinta 
method of engraving had recently reached 
England but was known, supposedly, only 
to the artist Paul Sandby. Letters by 
Walpole in 1781 indicate that both Walpole 
and Lord Harcourt were interested in getting 
the secret from Sandby for Gilpin, and 
indicate that they had wished that Gilpin 
himself should make the plates, in the new 
method, for the illustrations in the desired 
book-publication of his account of his tour 
to the Lakes. (See Templeman, The Life 
and Work of William Gilpin . . . (Urbana, 
Illinois, 1939), p. 230.) The question is 
whether Gilpin made the plates for this or 
for any other of his “ picturesque ” works. 

The first edition of Gilpin’s Observations 
on the River Wye .. . carries the definitely 
apologetic statement that the drawings had 
been “ etched by a young man, a relation of 
mine, who has not yet had experience 
enough to execute . . . ,” but who still has 
been “tolerably successful” with them 
(p. vi). This young man I have taken to be 
William Sawrey Gilpin, a nephew; for 
Gilpin had two relations who were then 
artists, and the other was not young. His 
brother Sawrey (1733-1807) was an eminent 
painter and drawing-master, and a member 
of the Royal Academy. Sawrey’s son, 
William Sawrey (1762-1843), also became 
eminent, and was elected first president of 
the Royal Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, founded in 1804. For confirmation 
of these remarks about the brother and the 
nephew, see Rev. Wm. Gilpin, Memoirs of 
Dr. Richard Gilpin . . . and a Pedigree of 
the Gilpin Family (London and Carlisle, 
1879), pp. 44, 65, et al.; also Templeman, 
op. cit., index. 

“Picturesque” Gilpin seems to have 
learned the technique of the aquatinta pro- 
cess of 1786, for he wrote that he had 
corrected the proofs of the plates of his 
Northern Tour, or Tour to the Lakes—either 
brief name was often given to this work. 
I take his statement to imply that he alone 
executed the plates, first and last, although 
it is still possible that he meant to say that 
he merely added the finishing touches: 

“. +. the representations here given have 
again sustained a loss by going through 
a translation in so rough and unmanage- 
able a language, as that of brass, and 
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aquafortis. The mode of etching chosen, 
is the newly invented one of aqua-tinta; 
which is certainly the softest, and comes 
the nearest to the idea of drawing. But 
this species of etching itself, tho even 
managed by a masterly hand, is subject 
to great inconveniences; especially when 
a large number of prints are taken from 
one plate. It is impossible to make lights 
graduate as they ought—to keep distances 
pure—and to give those strong character- 
istic touches to objects, which may be 
done with a brush in drawing. Unavoid- 
able defects however the candid will 
excuse; and may rest assured, that the 
author took all the pains he could, by 
correcting the proofs, to make the plates, 
what he wished them.”—William Gilpin, 

Observations ... on... the Mountains, 

and Lakes of Cumberland, and Westmore- 

land. 2 vols. (London, 1786), I, xxx-xxxi. 

I recall no other statement by Gilpin that 
indicates his own practice of the new aqua- 
tint process. My assumption is that he did 
not make the plates for the prints in any of 
his earlier and later “ picturesque” works, 
whether or not he did for the Tour to the 
Lakes. 

In 1789 appeared the second edition of the 
Wye Tour, with considerable revision. The 
dedicatory letter to the Rev. William Mason, 
although still dated Nov. 20, 1782, is 
changed somewhat; the apologetic statement 
about the etchings has been removed. In 
a postscript (pp. vii-x) Gilpin states that in 
the first edition “ the drawings were executed 
in a style between etching with a needle, 
and aquatinta. In this edition, the latter 
mode only is employed.” He proceeds to 
state that “a very ingenious artist, Mr. 
Jukes, in Howland Street,” has “* executed ” 
all the drawings provided by the author and 
has done them “ full justice.” Gilpin next 
declares that he does not thoroughly under- 
stand the process of working in aquatinta. 
In a paragraph he discusses the unattractive 
phases of “the aquatinta mode of multiply- 
ing drawings.” Then he admits his own 
preference for “ the free, rough stile of etch- 
ing landscape with a needle, after the 
manner of Rembrandt; in which much is 
left to the imagination to make out.” How- 
ever, says he, “this would not satisfy the 
public; nor indeed any one, whose imagina- 
tion is not so conversant with the scenes of 
= as to make out a landscape from a 

int.” 
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In 1789 Gilpin’s two-volume Observations 
on... the High-Lands of Scotland, often 
called the Scotch Tour, carries the announce- 
ment that Gilpin’s drawings for it had been 
executed in aquatinta by a “ Mr. Alkin ”"— 
see the end of Vol. II, the “ Account of the 
Prints,” pp. iv, v. Gilpin would not allow 
“Mr. Alkin ” to make changes in his plates. 
Apparently the artist referred to is Samuel 
Alken—see Templeman, op. cit., pp. 213, 
232. 

In 1791 Gilpin’s two-volume Remarks on 
Forest Scenery . . . presents “ A Catalogue 
of the Prints,” bound at the end of Vol. I; 
here Gilpin says (p. 2): “Of these drawings 
all the landscape-part, which I hope the 
public will think with me is very masterly, 
was executed by Mr. Alkin. The animals, 
if I am not prejudiced in favour of the artist, 
who etched them, are excellent.” Thus once 
again the illustrations have made use of both 
etching and aquatint in a work by Gilpin. 
The etcher I take to be his brother Sawrey 
—see also Gilpin, Memoirs, op. cit., p. 147. 

In 1792 Gilpin published his Three 
Essays: On Picturesque Beauty; On Pic- 
turesque Travel; etc. The “ Explanation of 
the Prints,” bound at the end, carries the 
comment by Gilpin (p. ii) that a certain 
print, at extra expense, has been coloured 
by hand, this colouring being deemed neces- 
sary in order to “ compleat the scheme ” of 
the book. This print “was coloured by a 
relation of mine; Mr. Gilpin, drawing- 
master at Paddington-green; who in all the 
copies I have seen, has illustrated my ideas 
very satisfactorily; and who, as far as the 
recommendation of a partial kinsman may 
go, deserves mine.” This relation I take to 
be the nephew William Sawrey Gilpin, 
receiving a helpful bit of advertising from 
a venerable uncle. The tone of this refer- 
ence to a kinsman is vastly different from 
that of the reference, noted above, in his 
Forest Scenery. 

The fifth edition of the Wye Tour was 
published in 1800. Gilpin continued until 
his death in 1804 to be greatly interested in 
all his past publications and possible new 
ones. The fifth edition carries the announce- 
ment (p. [iii]) that it is provided with “a set 
of new etchings, as the old plates were too 
much worn to be of farther use”; and the 
dedicatory letter to Mason, still dated 
Nov. 20, 1782, and still without the first 
edition’s mention of a young relation, is 
given yet different form from that which it 
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had in the second edition. Here no mention 
is made of Mr. Jukes or any other, including 
Gilpin himself, as executor of the plates. 


WILLIAM D. TEMPLEMAN. 
University of Southern California. 


THE THOMASSETS’ SCHOOL 


N her Autobiography (London, 1861), 
Cornelia Knight related the following: 
“On the day of my completing my fifth 
year [1762] I was taken to the school of 
Mesdames Thompets, four sisters from 
Switzerland, . . .” I have no doubt that the 
name of these ladies was Thomasset or 
Thomsset, and that in the printing of the 
manuscript, a long s followed by a shorts 
have been transcribed as a p. These four 
ladies must be the Miles. Héléne, Octavie, 
Louise and Nanette Thomasset, of Orbe, to 
whom I referred in N. & Q. cxciv. 1949, 
p. 446, and who were known as ‘ Demoiselles 
de Londres.’ 

Miss Knight continued: ‘On the inter- 
mediate days I had masters at home. One 
of these was M. Petitpierre, who had been 
a pastor of the Swiss church of Neufchatel, 
and had been dismissed by the synod of that 
place for having preached a doctrine which 
was not approved—the non-eternity of 
punishments might not be dangerous for 
themselves, who were enlightened men, but 
would be greatly so for their wives and 
servants.” It was this case of Ferdinand- 
Olivier Petitpierre which led to the famous 
remark by Frederick the Great, Prince of 
Neuchatel: “Eh bien! si messieurs de 
Neufchatel veulent étre damnés 4 toute 
éternité, ainsi soit-il! ” 

Miss Knight also related that “ the too 
famous Marat was a Swiss physician and 
used to visit at the school.” 

I should be grateful for any further 
reference to the Thomassets’ school. 


G. R. DE BEER. 


BURNS TO RIDDEL: AN 
UNPUBLISHED LETTER 


HE holograph of the following letter is 
the property of the Munson-Williams- 
Proctor Institute of Utica, New York. | 
publish it with the Institute’s permission. 
Sir, 
I send you some Magazines which ! 
met with yesternight. . . . You may 
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perhaps see something in them to cheat the 
tedious hour. . . . I would have brought 
them in person, but the unrelenting demon, 
Necessity, nails me to the oar[s deleted] of 
business for the day. 
I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
your deeply indebted 
humble servt 
Robt Burns 


The letter is addressed to “ Captn Riddel ” 
at Friar’s Carse. It is written in Burns’ most 
careful hand: Burns has even covered his 
deleted s neatly with the initial o of the next 
word. There is no postmark, and neither 
the watermark nor the internal material help 
to establish an accurate date. However, there 
is one dubious clue. Burns became 
acquainted with Riddel in the summer of 
1788 and, as was usual with him in such 
circumstances, protected himself from 
rebuffs by adopting a painfully casual air of 
polite diffidence. Four other short letters 
from Burns to Riddel have been preserved 
(see J. DeL. Ferguson, Letters of Robert 
Burns, Oxford, 1931); and, for what the like- 
ness is worth, the present message is more 
like the studiously casual three of 1788 and 
1789 than the somewhat less guarded one 
of 1791. 

On the strength of this very unsatisfactory 
evidence I suggest 1789 as a conjectural date. 
The latest date possible is, of course, the end 
of 1793, when the “ Rape of the Sabines ” 
incident ended all relations between the poet 
and his friend. RoserT B. PEARSALL. 


Utica College, 
Syracuse University, U.S.A. 


Thursday 
noon 


NOTES ON JOHNSON’S 
* DICTIONARY’ 
(Continued from page 37) 


Dryden. A good distribution from the 
plays, poems and translations, but rather 
a surprising number from his prose version 
of Dufresnoy’s Art of Painting. 

Milton. The only prose work used to any 
extent was the Tractate on Education. 

The Bible, etc. From the W, X, Y, Z 
group the following sample classification is 
taken : — 

Old Testament (total, 149) 

20—Psalms. 19—Genesis. 11—Job. 10— 
Isaiah. 9 or less quotations from each of 
the other books, except that there are none 
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from Ruth, Hosea, Amos, Obadiah, Nahum 
and Haggai. 
New Testament (total, 48) 
8—Matthew. 7—John. 5—1 & 2 Corin- 
thians. 4—Luke: Acts. 3 or less from each 
of the other books, except that there are 
none from Philippians, 1 & 2 Thessalonians, 
Titus, and 1, 2 & 3 John. 
Apocrypha (total, 15) 
7—Ecclesiasticus. 3—Wisdom: 
1—Judith: Maccabees. 
Prayer Book (total, 5) 

Bacon. “ He told me, that Bacon was a 
favourite authour with him; but he had 
never read his works till he was compiling 
the English Dictionary, in which, he said, I 
might see Bacon very often quoted. Mr. 
Seward recollects his having mentioned, that 
a Dictionary of the English Language might 
be compiled from Bacon’s writings alone, 
and that he had once an intention of giving 
an edition of Bacon, at least of his English 
works, and writing the Life of that great 
man.” (Boswell, Life, ed. Hill-Powell, III. 
194.) 

Spenser. Taking the F group and the 
W, X, Y, Z group separately, the first ten 
places are filled by the same ten authors, 
in the same order, except for Spenser. He 
comes fourth in the later group with 224 
quotations out of 4,715, but only sixth in the 
earlier group, with a less number of quota- 
tions (208) out of a slightly larger possible 
total (6,009). This is probably due to the 
larger number of archaisms beginning with 
W or the past-participal “ y-.” 

Sidney. The majority of quotations are 
taken from the prose romance Arcadia. 

South. For Johnson’s use of South’s 
Twelve Sermons, see Wallis, Dr. Johnson 
and his English Dictionary (Lichfield John- 
son Society, 1947), pp. 15-18. 

Mortimer. The whole Art of Husbandry 
(1707, later editions 1708, 1712, etc.) 

Butler. “* Hudibras.” 

Davies. 31 quotations from prose (on 
Ireland), 29 from verse. 

Woodward. “ Natural 
“ Fossils.” 

Watts. Logic (1725), The Improvement of 
the Mind (1741). These two books were 
among those recommended to Thomas 
Astle by Johnson (Hill-Powell, IV. 311). 

Carew. Most of the quotations are from 
his Survey of Cornwall (1602, re-issued 
1723). 

Temple. Johnson declared he “ was the 


Esdras. 


History” and 
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first writer who gave cadence to English 
prose ” (Hill-Powell, III. 257) and elsewhere 
that he had partly “formed his style upon 
~~ of Sir William Temple.” (Hill-Powell, 
I. 218). 

The above notes deal with authors from 
whom, in this sample count, Johnson drew 
50 or more quotations. I end them at this 
point, for reasons of space; I hope to deal 
in a later article with some of the scientific 
books Johnson used. It might be pointed 
out, however, that a low figure in this list 
does not necessarily mean that the author 
was an unimportant source. Cowell, for 
example, appears with 6 quotations, but 
Johnson relied extensively on his NoyoGerns, 
The Interpreter. . . . (1607 and many later 
editions) for his explanations of legal terms. 
Action, advowson, arches court, arrest, 
assize, benefit of clergy, charter, common 
pleas, demurrer, deodand, serjeantry, soc- 
cage, tenure, term, treason and scores of 
other legal definitions, some of them 
amounting to miniature articles, are based 
on, if not actually quoted from, Cowell. 
Those authors less known to-day indeed 
afford a fascinating glimpse of the world 
of eighteenth century books and scholarship. 


A. D. ATKINSON. 
(To be continued) 


MALONE AND STEEVENS 


"THE invaluable help that Boswell received 

from Edmond Malone in preparing his 
Life of Johnson for the press was generously 
acknowledged by him in the Advertisement 
to the first edition. The fundamental honesty 
and warm-heartedness of Boswell’s nature 
always shows up well in such matters, and 
here he takes occasion to pay a graceful 
tribute to Malone’s lately published edition 
of Shakespeare, for which, Boswell observes, 
as part of the compliment, “he generously 
would accept of no other reward but that 
fame which he has so deservedly obtained.” 
(Ed. Hill and Powell, i. 8.) 

This due modicum of praise for Malone 
was too much for George Steevens who, 
regarding Malone as an impertinent rival in 
Shakespeare scholarship, had been unsuc- 
cessfully trying for some time to provoke 
him to an open quarrel. His prickly resent- 
ment of Boswell’s remark, and _his 
determination not to let Malone outshine 
him in anything, accordingly prompted the 
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following retort, which I find in the 
St. James's Chronicle of 19 May, 179] 
(No. 4,695): 

“As the Advertisement prefixed to Mr. 
Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson seems to 
intimate that Mr. Malone was singular in 
having taken no money for the publication 
of Shakspeare, we are authorized to declare 
that Mr. Steevens likewise received no 
pecuniary consideration for his repeated 
editions of the same authour.” 

The statement was most probably written 
by Steevens himself, for he had an interest 
in the Chronicle and frequently contributed 
to it, his contributions being mostly of a 
personal kind and more malicious than this, 
This particular paragraph concludes with 
the remark that payment was not expected 
by either of these gentlemen and accordingly 
it had not been offered by the booksellers, 
Was this an incidental flick at Boswell, who 
was most certainly employing every means 
he could to make a good profit from the 
publication of his Life of Johnson? Steevens 
had not encouraged Boswell in his project 
and even, according to Boswell (Private 
Papers, ed. F. A. Pottle, xviii. 105, 107), 
sought to discredit it before publication, 
thereby causing Boswell considerable 


anxiety. Coun J. Horne. 
University College, Leicester. 


EVANGELICAL CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 
1828-1859 


T° Notes and Queries of 25 June, 1949, I 
contributed a list of ‘A Suffolk Yeoman’s 
pre-1790 Books’ (vol. 194, pages 269-270), 
and to N. & Q. of 3 Sept., 1949, a list of 
* School-books, 1800-1823’ (vol. 194, pages 
387-389). This is a third list to complete 
the trio. 
One summer day, visiting an ancient 
Suffolk farmhouse, I was permitted to 
explore its lumber-room, and, having 
“ several” hours at my disposal, made a list 
of dust-covered books put away in a small 
bookcase of deal—books that had escaped 
the salvage-fiends of the war years. Said my 
host: “My forefathers used to hoard 
everything. These books belonged to 4 
generation that flourished a century ago, a 
family of thirteen children, born 1828-1844, 
brought up on ‘ Evangelical’ lines.” 
The books are indeed very goody-goody 
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and make one wonder if such prim and 
priggish children really existed. How they 
must have hated “the Sabbath Day”! 
Nowadays these books’ chief merit is the 
quaint woodcuts that illustrate them and 
remind us of Thomas Bewick’s (1753-1828). 

The parents of this large family married 
in 1827, and began the collection with a few 
of their own and their parents’ books and 
pamphlets: undated, ‘The London Letter 
Writer’; 1802, ‘The Sinfulness of Neglect- 
ing and Profaning the Lord’s Day,’ by Dr. 
E. Gibson, late Lord Bishop of London; 
February and April, 1804, ‘ Evangelical 
Magazine’; 1809, ‘ Walker’s Tour through 
England and Wales, a New Geographical 
Pastime’; 1810, ‘A New Family Herbal,’ by 
R. J. Thornton, illustrated by T. Bewick; 
21812, ‘The Looking-glass,’ with Bewick- 
like illustrations; 1815, ‘Sacred Dramas,’ by 
Hannah More; 1816, ‘Memoirs of Mrs. 
Harriet Newell’ (a missionary’s wife); 
April, 1818, ‘ The Cottage Magazine or Plain 
Christian’s Library ’; 1824, Dodd’s ‘ Beauties 
of Shakespeare’; 1824, ‘ The Poetical Works 
of Collins, Gray, Beattie, Byron,’ selections 
from; 1820, 1825, 1826, Dictionaries; 1825, 
Moore’s ‘ Loyal Almanack.’ Also: ‘Com- 
mon Prayer’ of 1791, 1811, 1825; 1824, 
‘Olney Hymns’; 1826, Butler’s ‘General 
Atlas of Ancient and Modern Geography.’ 

The eldest child was born 1828, the 
youngest 1844. The latter was aged 15 in 
1859, when this list ends. These Evangelical! 
children were allowed to read the following 
books (date denotes edition). 

Poetry.—Scott 1836, Cowper 1841, ‘ The 
Keepsake’ 1849, Dodd’s ‘Beauties of 
Shakespeare’ 1851, Longfellow 1855, John 
Keble 1857 and 1859, ‘Gems of Sacred 
Poetry’ undated. 

History.—Defoe 1834, Scott 1836, Morell 
1837 (Rome), 1840 (Greece), Mrs. Markham 
joe (England), 1846 (France), Macaulay 


Biography.—Rev. Legh Richmond 1829, 
Cowper 1833, Hannah More 1834, Duke ot 
Wellington undated. 

Reference, etc.—1837, Bellchamber’s ‘ Bio- 
graphical Diet’; 1841, Maunder’s ‘ Scientific 
and Literary Treasury,’ and 1843, his 
‘Treasury of Knowledge’; 1853, Macaulay’s 
‘Essays’; 1858, ‘Enquire within upon 
Everything.” 

And now come books given them— 
sometimes by one another!—for their moral 
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welfare, interspersed with a few school- 
books, etc. Nowadays, the “ quaint ” wood- 
cuts are the chief merit. (R.T.S.=Religious 
Tract Society.) 

1. 1834. ‘Elements of English Grammar,’ 
by Rev. Ingram Cobbin, illustrated with cuts 
by. Branston. 

2. 1834. ‘Mary Anne,’ illustrated, by the 
author of ‘Little Henry and his Bearer.’ 
(R.T.S.) 

3. 1835. ‘ The Child’s Own Book,’ by Mrs. 
Child, embellished with 144 woodcuts. 

4. 1835. ‘London in May: or Anthony 
Hoskins’ Account of some of the principal 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions of 
London,’ illustrated. 

5. 1836. ‘The Flowers of the Forest,’ 
illustrated, by the author of ‘Little Henry 
and His Bearer.’ (R.T.S.) 

6. 1836. ‘La Bagatelle: intended to intro- 
duce Children of three or four years old to 
. . . the French Language,’ embellished with 
cuts. 

7. 1836. ‘Companion to the 
(R.T.S.) 

8. 1837. ‘The Re-captured Negro,’ illus- 
trated, by Mrs. Sherwood [Mary Martha, see 
D.N.B.], author of ‘Little Henry and His 
Bearer.’ 

9. Undated. ‘The Little Abolitionist; or 


Bible.’ 


. Negroe’s Friend,’ 3 by 24 inches. 


10. Undated. ‘The Indian Chief,’ illus- 
trated, by Mrs. Sherwood. 

11. Undated. ‘ Learning to Think,’ illus- 
trated. (R.T.S.) 

12. Undated. ‘Annie Sherwood; or, 
Scenes at School,’ illustrated. (R.T.S.) 

13. Undated. ‘Wm. Hunter, the Young 
Martyr’ [of Brentwood, Essex], illustrated, 
24 by 2 inches. 


14. Undated. ‘The Fly,’ _ illustrated. 
(R.T.S.) 

15. Undated. ‘ True Courage,’ illustrated. 
(R.T.S.) 


16. Undated. ‘ Protection; or the Candle 
and the Dog,’ illustrated. (R.T.S.) 

17. 1838. ‘The Game of Forfeits, by 
Mrs. Bourne, author of ‘A Winter at De 
Courcy Lodge,’ illustrated. 

18. 1838. Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
18 engravings. (R.T.S.) 

19. 1838. ‘ Entertaining Anecdotes, Facts 
and Observations, Moral and Religious,’ by 
R. Cope. 

20-25. 1837-1839. Six volumes by Peter 
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Parley, all with engravings, ‘Tales about, 
etc., etc. [See D.N.B.] 

26. 1839. ‘Father Clement: A Roman 
Catholic Story,’ by Grace Kennedy, illus- 
trated. 

27. 1839. ‘Influence, a Moral tale, for 
Young People,’ by the author of ‘ Miriam.’ 

28. 1839. ‘A Companion to Part I of the 
Geographical Text-book,’ by M.E.S. 

29. 1839. ‘The Frugal Housewife, by 
Mrs. Child, 18th edition. 

30. 1839. ‘The Child’s 
plates. 

31. 1839. ‘The Little English Flora,’ by 
G. W. Francis; another edition 1847; both 
illustrated. 

32. 1839. ‘Caleb in the Country, a story 
for Children,’ by Jacob Abbott, author of 
‘The Young Christian.’ 

33. 1840. ‘Caleb in Town, a story for 
Children, by Jacob Abbott. 

34. Undated. ‘A Walk in the World; 
original pieces, sacred and miscellaneous.’ 
Colchester: published by W. Totham [in 
1848 of 24 High Street]. Illustrated. 

35. Undated. ‘ Affection’s Offering,’ by 
Clara Hall, authoress of ‘ Parlour Stories, 
illustrated. 

36. Undated. ‘ The first, or Mother's Dic- 
tionary, by Mrs. Jameson (formerly Miss 
Murphy). 


Botany,’ with 


37. 1840. ‘The First Lie, a tale,’ by Mrs. - 


Marshall of Manchester, illustrated. 

38. 1840. ‘Rhymes for the Nursery,’ 
illustrated. 

39. 1842. ‘The Decision: or Religion 
must be all, or is nothing, by Grace 
Kennedy, illustrated. [See D.N.B.] 

40. 1842. ‘Lessons from Nature,’ etc., 
illustrated. 

41. 1842. ‘ Lights and Shadows of London 
Life, two volumes. 

42. 1843. ‘A New System of Domestic 
Cookery; formed upon Principles of 
Economy, and adapted to the use of private 
families, by Mrs. Rundell, 10 plates. 

43. 1844. Ovid’s ‘Metamorphoses’ in 
Latin. 

44. 1844. ‘The Conduct of the Under- 
standing, by John Locke. 

45. 1846. Voltaire’s ‘Siecle de Louis XIV, 
in French. 

46. 1847. ‘The Garden Flowers of the 
Year.’ (R.T.S.) 

47. 1847. ‘ The Court Crochet Collar and 
Cuff Book,’ by Mrs. Warren, illustrated. 
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48. Undated. ‘The Ladies’ Work-Book 
. . . Knitting, Crochet, Point-Lace, etc,’ 
illustrated, 84 by 7 inches. 

49. 1848. ‘The Pearl of Days: or The 
Advantages of the Sabbath to the Working 
Classes,’ by a Labourer’s daughter, illus. 
trated. 

50. 1848-49. ‘ The Child’s Companion and 
Juvenile Instructor, illustrated. (R.T.S) 
Six parts of a penny monthly magazine. 

51. 1850. ‘Ellen Leslie: or, the Reward 
of Self-control,’ illustrated. 

52. 1850. ‘The Gift Book of Biography 
for Young Ladies,’ by Miss M. Kendrick and 
Mrs. L. M. Child, illustrated. 

53. 1851. ‘Pleasant Pages, being ‘The 
Foundation of Good Moral and Intellectual 
Habits in the Rising Generation,’ illustrated, 

In 1849, the eldest child, a daughter of this 
large family, came of age, and—alas!—the 
worldly tale or novel began to enter this 
Evangelical household. But absent from 
this little hoard are those of the 18th century, 
Jane Austen, the Waverley Novels, and 
Dickens, and George Eliot’s first did not 
appear until 1857. (In The Challoners E. F. 
Benson tells how an Evangelical rector 
forbade his grown-up children to read her 
wicked books!) 

54. 1851. ‘The Wanderer and his Home, 
by A. de Lamartine. 

55. 21852. ‘Ellen Seymour,’ by Mrs. 
Savile Shepherd (formerly Anne Houlditch), 
author of ‘Hymns adapted to the Com- 
prehension of Young Minds,’ illustrated. 

56. 1852. ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ by H. B 
Stowe. 

57. 1854. ‘ The Last Days of Pompeii,’ by 
Sir E. B. Lytton. 

58. 1855. ‘Ruth Hall: A Domestic Tale 
of the Present Time,’ by Fanny Fern. 

59. 1855. ‘The Irish Widow,’ by the 
author of ‘ Poor Paddy’s Cabin,’ illustrated. 

60. 1857. ‘Mabel Vaughan,’ by _ the 
author of the ‘ Lamplighter.’ [Maria Susan- 
nah Cummins, 1827-1866.] 

61. 1857. ‘The Cottager’s Calendar of 
Garden Operations,’ by Sir J. Paxton. 

62. Undated. ‘ Pinnock’s Catechism of the 
Elements of Botany,’ illustrated. 

63. 1857. ‘News from the Invisible 
World’... compiled from the works of 
Baxter, Wesley, Simpson, by T. Ottway, 


illustrated. CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 
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COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF THE 
SURREY VOLUNTEERS (See clxviii. 129, 
146, 167, 184, 202, 220, 230, 238, 283; 
clxxxi. 18) 
(Continued from cxciv, page 544) 


Wimbledon V.I. Brought on allowances, 
28 Feb. 1804: never formally discontinued 
but the officers having resigned, the arms 
and accoutrements were returned to store, 
22 April 1806. 

Wimbledon Y.C. Raised as Wimbledon 
Cavalry Association early in 1798; styled 
Wimbledon Light Horse Volunteers about 
1801; continued service during the peace 
but owing to error did not receive official 
sanction; services accepted, 22 Aug. 1803 as 
Wimbledon Y.C. In Jne. 1805, perhaps 
arising out of some incident at the King’s 
review of the Surrey volunteers, the Wim- 
bledon Y.C. on the grounds of having served 
during the late war, claimed precedence of 
Wandsworth Y.C.; the claim was disallowed 
as “all Corps of Volunteer Cavalry Rank 
according to their acceptance since the com- 
mencement of the present War” and the 
precedency appears to have been determined 
by lot, the result not being disclosed. The 
troop paraded and was in readiness to march 
to the aid of the civil power at Southwark, 
Apr. 1810. 

Walton V.I. In Apr. 1810 paraded and 
was in readiness to march to the aid of the 
civil power at Southwark. 

Kingston V.I. The company raised in 
1795 had an establishment of 1 captain, 2 
lieutenants, 4 serjeants, 4 drummers and 
fifers, and 54 rank and file: it was styled by 
Francis Searle, q.v., Loyal Volunteer Com- 
pany of Yeoman Infantry of the Town of 
Kingston-upon-Thames. 

Services accepted 21 Aug. 1803; brought 
upon allowances, 22 Feb. 1804. 

Godley and Egham /Y.C. _ Services 
accepted, 21 Aug. 1803: in Apr. 1810 
paraded and in readiness to march to the 
aid of the civil power at Southwark: in 1813 
the uniform was blue, which was a reason 
_ against amalgamation with Surrey 


epsom V.I. Services accepted, 21 Aug. 
B. 


Ewell V.I. Establishment reduced from 
100 to 86 rank and file, 29 Feb. 1804. 

Betchworth V.I. Services discontinued, 
26 Jan. 1805. 


Leatherhead V.I. Services accepted, 24 
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Oct. 1803 with establishment of two com- 
panies; discontinued, 9 Feb. 1811. 
Croydon Volrs. Services accepted 22 Sep. 
1803; in Apr. 1810 the cavalry troop paraded 
and was in readiness to march to the aid of 
the civil power at Southwark: in 1812 the 
inhabitants of Croydon subscribed £500 for 
clothing the corps. 
Mitcham V.I. Services accepted, 21 Aug. 
1803; brought on allowances, 22 Feb. 1804. 
Godalming V.I. Establishment altered 
from two companies each of 90 rank and 
file to three companies of 60, 10 Nov. 1803; 
services discontinued, 28 Nov. 1809. 
Guildford and Stoke V.I. On the de- 
parture, upon sudden orders, of the 23rd. 
Light Dragoons from Guildford the volun- 
teers mounted a corporal’s guard over the 
magazine at Guildford, 10 Dec. 1803— 
16 Jan. 1804; authority for the issue of pay 
to the guard granted, 12 Apr. 1804. 


Whitley V.I. Establishment reduced to 
one company, 23 Feb. 1804. 
Farnham V.I. Extended services to 


embrace the military district, 24 Jan. 1800; 
reported as “fit to act with troops of the 
line,” 1809. 

Guildford and Blackheath Y.C. Services 


accepted, 21 Aug. 1803; discontinued, 
20 May 1809. 
Woking Cav. Services accepted, 21 Aug. 


1803; designation changed to Clandon and 
Ripley Volr. Cav., 2 Nov. 1807; having 
dwindled in numbers to 19 enrolled members 
and no officers, services discontinued, 5 Feb. 
1810. 

Surrey Y.C. When first formed in 1794 it 
was intended to comprise eight troops of 
dragoons, each of 40 rank and file, at South- 
wark, Kingston, Chertsey, Farnham, Guild- 
ford, Epsom, Dorking and Croydon; but 
only six troops of light dragoons were 
raised: at Dorking (the regimental head- 
quarters), Epsom, Croydon, Tooting, South- 
wark, and Guildford. Authority was 
granted, 31 Oct. 1802 for three troops to 
continue service during the peace but four 
troops actually did so; establishment aug- 
mented to five troops, each of 60 rank and 
file, 18 Jly. 1803; and to six troops, each of 
the same numbers, 1 Aug. 1803. 

In Apr. 1810 called out in aid of the civil 
power at Southwark when it paraded, in- 
cluding the attached rifleman, one major, 
one adjutant, six captains, three subalterns, 
and 150 men: subsequently fourteen men 
were dismissed for failing to assemble upon 
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this occasion. In Jne. 1810 the regiment 
again performed the same duty in and about 
Southwark. 

The establishment was augmented from 
194 to 200 privates, 22 Apr. 1813: the 
former figure being apparently the effective 
strength on 1 Apr. 1808 to which the regi- 
ment was limited by the circular of 7 Apr. 
1808. In 1813 it was stated the regiment 
comprised many farmers. The regiment took 
part in the Peace festivities in London dur- 
ing the summer of 1814—the visit of the 
Prince Regent and the Allied Sovereigns to 
Guildhall, the Great Review at Hyde Park, 
and the Prince Regent’s visit to St. Paul’s. 

Surrey Y.R. Services accepted, 18 Jly. 
1803 as a dismounted company of sharp- 
shooters, numbering not less than fifty, 
attached to Surrey Y.C. (? and raised at 
Dorking); with an establishment of 60 
privates, permitted to continue upon 
gratuitous service, 22 Apr. 1813; an applica- 
tion for clothing allowance declined, May 
1818; services discontinued, 23 Sep. 1818. 

The offer of a company of riflemen to be 
attached to the new Surrey Y.C. declined, 
7 Dec. 1831. 

Lambeth V.I. Authority granted 5 Dec. 
1804 for the amalgamation of Lambeth V.I. 
with Christchurch, Southwark, V.I., to take 
place 1 Jan. 1805, when the latter, formerly 
on the June allowance voluntarily accepted 
the August allowance to bring them into 
conformity with Lambeth V.I. 

Southwark V.I. Services accepted 22 Jly. 
1803; the company of sharpshooters, 
although part of the original establishment, 
not raised until Jly. 1804: in 1813 included 
a band. In latter years the regiment appears 
to have held a general muster on 12 Jan. 
in honour of the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales’s Birthday. 

The statement, at the first reference above, 
that the St. Saviour’s Southwark V.I. and 
the St. John’s Southwark V.I. were incor- 
porated in this regiment is erroneous. 

St. Saviour’s Southwark V.I. Accepted, 
21 Aug. 1803 with an establishment of three 
companies upon gratuitous service: in 1803 
Messrs. Barclay, Perkins & Co., the brewers, 
furnished at their own expense thirteen of 
their servants for this corps. 

With headquarters in Castle Street, South- 
wark, the corps continued an independent 
existence until 11 Apr. 1806 when learning 
of Windham’s proposed reforms, put into 
effect later the same year, the officers in a 
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fit of spleen resigned their commissions and 
disbanded the corps: in response to the 
Vice Lieutenant’s remonstrance against such 
precipitate action, Sir R. Pott, q.v., wrote on 
12 April that the corps had been “ much 
reduced by individual resignations, so that, 
of late days, even upon the greatest occa. 
sions we have scarce mustered more than a 
Subaltern’s Guard.” 

St. John’s Southwark V.I. Raised in 1798 
and discontinued 24 Apr. 1802; reformed in 
1803 likewise upon gratuitous service: the 
officers resigned their commissions 25 Mch. 
1811 and the corps discontinued 5 Apr. 1811. 

The following speeches are prefaced to 
“A Sermon [upon Ps. cxxii. 6, 7, 8, 9] on 
occasion of the General Thanksgiving for 
Peace ... preached at St. John Southwark 
.. . June 1, 1802, before the Corps of Loyal 
Volunteers of that Parish, on delivering up 
their colours; and printed at their 
Unanimous Request ” by the Revd. William 
Jarvis Abdy, A.M., Chaplain to the Corps. 
London: [1802]. 

The Address of Captain King, on deliver- 

ing the Colours. 

Reverend and esteemed Friend, 

These Banners, delivered by you from 
this sacred place, and presented to this 
Corps by the Fair of this Loyal Parish, 
through the hands of Mrs. Thornton,’ the 
Lady of our worthy and much-respected 
Representative in Parliament—we feel 
ourselves proud in returning unsullied, 
and claim a sacred deposit within these 
walls. To this we are the more induced, 
in hopes that if again the Enemies of this 
happy land, should erect their Standard 
against our invaluable Constitution, either 
in Church or state, posterity will be 
animated to rally in support of it! 

I rejoice, Sir, to say, these Colours were 
never deserted on the alarm of danger; 
and I am happy to add, never cost 
Government a penny; but were cheerfully 
supported by the Effective and Honorary 
Members—who, I doubt not, would again 
come forward in resisting a foreign foe, or 
in maintaining civil order and public 
tranquility. H. C. CarDEW-RENDLE. 
*St. John’s Southwark V.I.: ‘their Colours 

were presented to them by the hand of Mrs. 
Thornton, Lady of Henry Thornton, Esq. Member 
of Parliament for the Borough of Southwark, on 
their own Parade, the 17th of July 1798 ”—Letter- 


press to T. Rowlandson’s “ Loyal Volunteers of 
London and Environs” London: [1799]. 


(To be continued) 
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° school” (i.e. that which stood in Church- 
Queries yard Alley from 1571 to 1833, not only that 





THE O’BEIRNE FAMILY.—Can any 

reader identify any of the following: 
P.C.C. 139 Collins. “ Will of Maria Teresa, 
Dutchess (sic) of Wharton, widow and relict 
of Philip, Duke of Wharton, deceased. 
23rd Dec., 1775. 

“|. . my kinswoman, Mrs. Vickers, .. . 
interest from 1000 Pounds to Mrs. O’Beirne, 
now living with me... on her death... 
to her two daughters at their respective ages 
of 21... to my niece, Mrs. Elinor O’Beirne, 
now at the Court of Spain . .. to Mrs. 
Mary Magdalen du Salle, my _ brother’s 
widow . . . to my nephew, Francis, eldest 
son of my deceased brother, Comerford. 
Residue . . equally between Francis, 
Joseph, John and Frances Magdelen, the 
four children of my dec. brother, Comer- 
ford (all under age). Exors. to apply interest 
for them in their minority. I appoint exors., 
said nephew, Francis, and Hugh Ham- 
meresly, Esq., of Spring Gardens. Proved 
London, Ist March, 1777 by Hugh Ham- 
meresly. . . . Proved 28th July, 1777 by 
Francis Comerford, nephew of deceased and 
the other exor. named.” 

Before her marriage (about 1726), the 
Duchess was Maria Theresa O'Neill 
O'Beirne, dau. of Col. Henry O’Beirne in 
the service of the King of Spain. I have 
reason to believe that one of the Duchess’s 
brothers was Thady O’Beirne who m. 2nd 
Oct. 1758 (aged 25) Alice Omore, sp. 21. 
Both resided at Kensington, Mdx. (Bishop 
of London’s Registry.) Their dau., Sarah 
Maria, was b. 10th July, 1759. (Ms. Peds. 
Irish Gen. Office.) Sarah Maria could be 
“one of the two daus. of Mrs. O’Beirne, 
living with me . . .” for she would only be 
18 in 1777. 

The Duchess d. 20th Feb., 1777, and was 
bur. in Old St. Pancras Churchyard. 


T. W. TWEED. 


T. OLAVE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
SOUTHWARK.—The School building 
which preceded the present one (i.e. that 
built in 1855 and demolished in 1896) had 
in its library a stained glass window, which 
contained the device of a bee, with the motto 
“aspice respice.” It is known that this 
window was an “ ancient relic from the old 


in Bermondsey Street from 1833 to 1855), 
but as neither the device nor the motto has 
any known connection with the School, 
information is desired on 
(a) the history of this window; 
(b) the connection, if any, with the School 
or with a personality connected there- 
with, of the device and motto. 


E. S. Woop. 
St. Olave’s Antiquarian Society. 


BURY,BUCKS.—Particulars desired 

of William Withers, vicar of this parish 
1771-1795; John Duddell, 1795-1797; . and 
William Henry Barnard, 1797-1800. This 
vicar was presented by the Rev. James 


Pemberton. L. H. CHAMBERS. 


READ DOLE.—Which of the City 
Churches gave away a weekly dole of 
loaves to twenty poor widows, each of whom 
had: to attend in person to claim it in early 


Victorian days? Mary PHILLIPS. 


SPOA.—In a copy of Hulton’s ‘ Mathe- 
matical and Philosophical Dictionary’ 
is the inscription 
Stephen Freeman 
1797 
tospoa bound 
Can any one explain what the last two 
words mean? J.B.H. 


LIMSOLL OR PLIMSOLE?—What is 
the correct spelling of this word as 
applied to shoes? There would seem to be 
no connection with Samuel Plimsoll (1824- 
1898) of the “ Plimsoll Line.” Is there any 
evidence to support plimsole (from an earlier 
period when soles were often plim—made 
of plump, pliable, flexible material)? 


W. H. T. 


FARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 

DANCES.—I should be glad to know 
anything concerning the types cf dances 
which were usual in the earlier portion >f 
the nineteenth century. When did the waitz 
first come into vogue? I believe that in ‘he 
early days of Queen Victoria's reign it was 
regarded as a not very reputable innovation. 


G. S. HEwIns. 
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HE DELAVAL FAMILY OF NORTH- 
UMBERLAND  (cxcv.  17).—Your 
querist will find the solution to his problem 
in Archall’s edition of Lodge’s Peerage of 
Ireland, vii, at p. 232. Sir Francis Blake, of 
Cogges, Oxon., had a daughter Mary who 
married Edward Delaval, of the Dissington 
line of that family; they had, with two 
daughters, two sons. Francis Blake Delaval, 
who was of Seaton Delaval, and died in 
December 1752, and Robert who died 


unmarried. J. B. WurtTmore. 


WHo WAS THE BISHOP? (cxcv. 18)}— 
““Serve God and be chearefull ” was 
the motto of John Hacket, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry. A.C. M. 


EREMIAH ROBINSON (clvii. 209; cxciv. 
572).—The inscription on Jeremiah 
Robinson’s monument in the south aisle of 
S. Laurence Appleby copied by Edward 
Bellasis, Lancaster Herald, appears in his 
‘Westmoreland Church Notes,’ a work in 
2 volumes containing the Heraldry, Epitaphs 
and other Inscriptions in the 32 Ancient 
Parish Churches and Churchyards of West- 
morland, published by T. Wilson, Highgate, 
Kendal 1888. Itis as follows: “Obiit 21 Janu- 
ary 1791 aetat 50, Jeremiah Robinson, Esqr 
one of the Benchers of the honourable 
Society of Grays Inn and Recorder of this 
borough.” No mention is given of the exact 
position of the memorial or whether it is a 
wall tablet or floor slab. The dates of the 
month and year do not coincide with those 
appearing in the issue of Dec. 24th. Can 
any reader give the correct dates of the 
month and year? L. H. CHAMBERS. 


The mural tablet is in the south aisle of 
St. Lawrence’s Church, and says that 
Jeremiah died 24 January 1793 aged 50. 
Bellasis is therefore wrong as to the day of 
the month and year, and the Rev. C. B. 
Norcliffe in giving 1 January is also in error. 


C. Roy HuDLESTON. 
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CAPTAIN W. T. GRAHAM (cxciv. 563), 

—tThere is some confusion here. It is 
incorrect to suggest that he was in the 
E.I. Co’s Naval Service, and the quotations 
dealing with East Indiamen are, therefore, 
irrelevant. Captain Graham served through- 
out in the Bombay Marine, which in 1839 
became the Indian Navy, the fighting service 
of the East India Company. The “ Naval 
Service” was the name given rather loosely 
to the E.I. Co’s Maritime Service, composed 
of East Indiamen, comparable to our Mer- 
cantile Marine. I have a card index con- 
taining details of all the officers of both these 
services from 1710 to 1833, and find that 
Graham’s rank at the date of the fight in 
1808 was First Lieutenant; the fact that he 
was at the time commander of the Sylph 
may have led your correspondent to call 
him “ Lieut.-Comdr.,” which rank did not 
exist in the E.I. Co’s service. He was pro- 
moted Commander 31 May 1816, Junior 
Captain 4 May 1820 and Senior Captain 
12 April 1824. After the episode referred to 
he was “on furlough to Europe ” for three 
years, and thereafter, doubtless due to his 
wounds, held only shore appointments until 
he went on leave pending retirement in 1830. 
It would be interesting to learn the steps by 
which Alexander Graham was descended 
from James, first Marquess of Montrose. 
Also what is known of the dates and places 
of birth, marriage and death of Captain 
Graham’s wife? 


H. K. Percy-Smitu, Lt.-Col. 


I have been deeply interested in reading 
Lt.-Col. H. K. Percy-Smith’s letter (above) 
on this subject: and I am glad to see that 
his records agree with my own in regard to 
Capt. Graham having been, as stated in my 
earlier letter, of the Bombay Service. 

What, however, chiefly interests me—and 
probably will chiefly interest other readers as 
well—is the curious fact, to which the 
Colonel testifies, that the East India Com- 
pany should have given to their Maritime 
Service (corresponding, as he himself tells 
us, to our Mercantile Marine) the name 
“ Naval Service,” whereas it was (as he him- 
self further tells us) the Bombay Marine 
which was, in fact, the Fighting Service, and 
which (as further he tells us) became in 1830 
“The Indian Navy.” The clear fact, there- 
fore, remains—as might have been expected 
from what I wrote in my earlier letter—that 
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Capt. Graham belonged to the Fighting 
Service of the Company. 

Ihave looked up Capt. Graham’s letter to 
the Company describing the Sea-Fight of 
21 October 1808: the letter which, as I 
stated, I caused to be published, under the 
title “ On the High Seas: An Incident of the 
Year 1808,” together with a covering letter 
from myself, in The Navy League Journal 
of July 1899, at p. 112:—and I find that in 
my said earlier letter I did, in fact, err in 
describing him as “ Lieut.-Commander.” 
Capt. Graham’s said letter—written from 
“Neriade” (sic) ‘Bombay, 28th October 
1808” and addressed—‘* To William Taylor 
Money, Esq., Superintendent etc.”—was 
signed “W. T. Graham, Lt Comdg,” and in 
the list thereto appended, of those “ Killed 
in Action” and of those “ Wounded 
Severely,” he names himself amongst the 
latter as “Lt Graham commds,” and then, at 
the close, he signs again “ W. T. Graham 
Lt Commdg,.” I should, therefore, have des- 
cribed him as “ Lieut.Commanding.” 

Next: —as to his Wife. Here I may refer 
to my long genealogical article on the 
Family of Hake of Honiton, Co. Devon— 
entitled ““ A Bit of Devon History: Hake of 
Honiton and a Next of Kin. Moral: Make 
Your Will”—which includes full details 
leading up to and concerning the Chancery 
Suit of 1896 referred to in my earlier letter 
and which was published in The Devon and 
Somerset News of 20 and 27 September 
1934. I will here repeat the facts as there 
given. Capt. Graham, “in or about 1844 
married Charlotte Hansford née (apparently) 
Hollingdale (born in or about 1818). He 
died on 30 September 1864, aged 85, and was 
buried at Kensal Green Cemetery, where 
the only child of such marriage, Susan née 
Graham (1845-1859) had already been 
buried. His widow survived him and, dying 
in November 1868, was likewise there buried. 
His Will, date 27 April 1860, was proved in 
the P.C.C. on 21 October 1864.” 

Finally, as to his father, Alexander 
Graham (c. 1734 or 1735-1802), and his 
descent from James Graham (1612-1650), 
First Marquis of Montrose. The precise 
details are not known to me, but that such 
descent was claimed by him is fully attested 
by a family document in my possession; 
whilst I may add that Capt. Graham’s silver 
was engraved with the Armorial Bearings of 
Graham of Montrose. It was in order to 
ascertain the precise details of that descent, 
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if possible, that I wrote my very careful 
letter, entitled “‘ Two Grahams in Search of 
a Father”"—in reference to the said 
Alexander Graham and his brother William 
Graham who predeceased him—which 
appeared in N. & Q of 25 August 1945. 
I received, as so often from kindly readers 
of N. & Q, a diversity of suggestions which 
I followed up: but the details are still lack- 
ing. In my own view, such descent must 
have been through Lord Robert Graham, 
the third of the four sons of such First 
Marquis of Montrose. 

If any new reader of N. & Q can assist me 
in this last-mentioned matter, I shall indeed 
be grateful. 


L. GRAHAM H. HorTON-SMITH. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO ‘ BLACK- 
WOOD’S MAGAZINE’ (cxciv. 541). 
—The author of ‘Lines written on Tweed- 
side, September 18, 1831’ in Blackwood’s 
for Oct. 1831 (xxx. 701) is supposed to have 
been John Gibson Lockhart. The poem was 
reprinted in his Life of Scott (\st ed., vii. 
307-9; 2nd ed., x. 102-3). Lockhart does not 
say that it had been previously printed and 
he does not acknowledge the authorship. 
But the way in which he speaks of it sug- 
gests that he composed it and Macbeth 
(John Gibson Lockhart, Urbana, 1935, 
pp. 37 and 215) takes this meaning out of 
Lockhart’s words. In the National Library 
of Scotland there is a MS. in Lockhart’s 
handwriting, showing variations from the 
printed text (see Sir Herbert Grierson’s ed. 
of Scott’s Letters, xi. 344, note) and the only 
explanation of these variations would seem 
to be that he was the original author and 
not a mere copyist. Incidentally, it may be 
mentioned that the poem was also printed 
in The Edinburgh Literary Journal, Oct. 8, 
1831 (vi. 212) and in the Border Magazine, 
Feb. 1908 (xiii. 24-5). James C. CoRSON 


University Library, Edinburgh. 


REFLECTIVE SUNDIALS.—Before the 

days when clocks and watches became 
commonly used, reflective sundials were 
apparently fairly common. By means of a 
small mirror on a window ledge, a spot of 
light would be reflected on to the ceiling 
on which the hour lines were drawn, and 
this method would appeal to those working 
indoors since it would save a journey outside 
the house when one wanted to know the 
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time. Methods of making them are des- 
cribed in several of the many works on 
dialling published in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, such as J. Collins: The sector... 
with an appendix entitled Reflected dyalling 
(By John Lyon), 1658; William Leybourn; 
Dialling . . . 1700; Henry Wilson: Ley- 
bourn’s dialling improved . . . 1721; Lead- 
better: Mechanick dialling . . . 1737. One 
made by Christopher Wren while an under- 
graduate at Wadham is described by R. T. 
Gunther: Early science in Oxford, vol. 2, 
1923, p. 120. Mrs. Gatty, in her Book of 
sundials (1900 edition, p. 136), mentions one 
made by Isaac Newton when a boy at his 
grandmother’s house at Market Overton and 
states that though this house has since been 
pulled down, the ceiling was preserved 
together with the dial face. I would be 
grateful if any reader could tell me whether 
this is still in existence or not, and I would 
also welcome details of any other existing 
reflective dials. Such dials being painted on 
the ceiling are naturally among the first 
casualties in the redecoration of a house and 
this perhaps explains why so few apparently 


exist to-day. PAUL MorGAN. 


Rustic MUMMERS (cxciv. 552.)—V. R. 

suggests that “not many now living 
can have seen the traditional play performed 
by rustic mummers.” 

About the year of Queen Victoria’s first 
jubilee (1887) and probably in the previous 
year and possibly in 1888, mummers (I think 
from the village of Little Compton) per- 
formed a lengthy play at Christmas in the 
servants’ hall of Kitebrook, a house in the 
parish of Chastleton, not far from the Four 
Shire Stone, where the counties of Oxford- 
shire, Warwickshire, Worcestershire and 
Gloucestershire were alleged to meet. 
St. George certainly figured in the play, and 
I believe one performer represented Beelze- 
bub. I do not recall dancing or singing, but 
an involved “ play,” with much noisy action 
which was somewhat alarming to a young 


child. P.D.M. 


CAN IT BE BROWNING? (clxxxvii. 57) 

—Can it be Oscar (not Robert) 
Browning?—his name appears asa subscriber 
of £5 to the Memorial Fund, in a list at the 
end of the Rev. Joseph M’Cormick’s 
account of the disaster, 4 Sad Holiday, 


1865. Oscar Browning was a member of the 
Alpine Club from 1864, he visited Switzer. 
land every August for some years from this 
date and in his Memories of Sixty Years 
speaks of the tragedy as “the Waterloo of 
Alpine conquests, a marvellous Victory 
gained by serious loss of life,” which agrees 
with the sentiment of the poem. 


Mary PHILLIPS, 


APER-MILLS AND PAPER-MAKERS 
(cxciv. 571)—My _ great-great-great- 
grandfather, Charles Dixon, born at Kirk 
levington, Yorks. on March 8th old style, 
1730, in his twenty-ninth year “ engaged in 
a paper manufactory at Hutton Rudby, and 
followed that business for the space of about 
twelve years with success.” In 1772 he sold 
his “stock and interest in Hutton Mills,” 
before sailing on the 16th March “ on board 
the Duke of York, with sixty-two souls, men, 
women and children, bound for Nova Scotia 
as settlers.” (‘History of Charles Dixon; 
one of the early English Settlers of Sackville, 
N.B., by James D. Dixon, a grandson. 1891.) 


Mary PHILLIPS. 


THE ORDER OF THE COIF (exciii. 128, 
exciv. 219, 283, 350, 438).—A provin- 
cial newspaper dated May 9th, 1832, records 
the elevation to the Bench of Sir Thomas 
Denman as Lord Chief Justice in the follow. 
ing paragraph: “The Right Honorable 
Sir Thomas Denman, Lord Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench, attended in the Court of 
Common Pleas on Wednesday morning and 
was with the usual ceremonies admitted to 
the rank of Sergeant-at-Law, preparatory 
to his Lordship taking his seat the next 
day.” What were the usual ceremonies? 
Was the newly appointed Sergeant also 
received with some special ceremony by his 
Brethren at Sergeant’s Inn? I think that 
Sergeant Pulling had nothing to say on these 
points in “ The Order of the Coif.” 


S.R. 


GOURCES WANTED (cxciv. 481)- 
(1) Edmund Waller: Of English verse. 
The lines should read: — 
Poets that lasting marble seek 
Must come in Latin or in Greek. 


CHARLES A, TOASE. 
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The Library 


DE TERI 


Myles Dillon: EARLY IRISH LITERA- 
TURE, 1948 (University of Chicago Press 
—Cambridge University Press, 20s. net.) 
THE ARCHAISM OF IRISH TRADI- 
TION, The Sir John Rhys Memorial Lec- 
ture, British Academy 1947. (G. Cum- 
berlege, 4s. net.) 


Not one of the great Medieval literatures 
is inaccessible as that of Ireland: the 
language-difficulty is formidable as every- 
body who has glanced at the intricacies of 
Irish verbal structure knows to his cost, the 
texts for the greater part are available only 
in learned journals, translations are 
frequently unreliable and marred by the 
likes and dislikes of the translators. Yet 
both for its intrinsic value and for its influ- 
ence on European Literature Early Irish 
prose and poetry can claim an importance 
second only to that of Greece and Rome 
and far surpassing that of Norse Literature, 
for example. The devoted research of 
American scholars (R. S. Loomis, A. C. L. 
Brown, W. Nitze, T. P. Cross, etc.) has made 
it clear, beyond any shadow of doubt, that 
to Irish saga Medieval Literature owes much 
romantic material, such as the plot of many 
of the tales of King Arthur and the frame- 
work of the immortal romance of Tristan 
and Iseult. How far Irish Literature must 
be acknowledged as a decisive influence in 
the growth of courtly love and thus in the 
growth of western love-poetry, generally 
speaking, is a matter likely to engage the 
attention of Medievalists for many years to 
come. The influence of Early Irish Litera- 
ture in the religious field is at any rate fully 
admitted. 

As for its intrinsic value, both in prose 
and in poetry, Early Irish Literature reaches 
classical dimensions. The ‘Cattle Raid of 
Cooley’ has an epic breadth, a power of 
combining the supernatural and the heroic, 
a Narrative immediacy and vigour and, last 
but not least, a certainty of characterisation, 
which call for comparison with the Iliad. 
Cuchullainn is perhaps a less human, more 
mythical figure than Achilles, but Queen 
Medb can claim kinship with Helen of Troy, 
and Conchobar and Sualtam are the equals 
of Agamemnon and Nestor or Patroklos. 
Again, as far as intrinsic value is concerned 
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‘The Exile of the Sons of Usnech’ or ‘ The 
Pursuit of Diarmaid and Grainne’ are 
stories of such fundamental emotional 
appeal that much classical myth seems paltry 
in comparison. What is true of the sagas 
is no less true of early Irish poetry. Quite 
apart from one’s startled admiration for the 
refinement of its technique, the treatment 
accorded to the immortal themes of love, 
nature and religion by Irish poetry of the 
Early Middle Ages must strike one as being 
far in advance of anything produced at the 
same period in the rest of Europe. This is 
especially true of Irish nature-poetry, and 
the influence of this poetry on the develop- 
ment of nature-poetry in non-Celtic lands 
has received only scant attention from 
literary historians. 

Professor Myles Dillon, son of the late 
John Dillon and at present Professor of 
Celtic. at the University of Edinburgh, 
deserves the sincere thanks of all lovers of 
literature for his masterly introduction into 
these riches of Early Irish Literature. 
Having given samples of one of the four 
cycles of Irish saga literature in his ‘ Cycles 
of the Kings’ (Oxford University Press, 
1946), he now offers to the general literary 
public a conspectus of early Irish prose and 
poetry. Professor Dillon rightly gives pride 
of place to extremely well-told summaries of 
the most important stories, interspersed 
liberally with translations of specially 
characteristic passages. While it was clearly 
impossible to deal with all the fascinating 
tales of the four cycles, not to mention the 
unattached stories, there are very few of the 
outstanding sagas not mentioned. Thus the 
reader moves delightedly from a summary of 
‘The Cattle Raid of Cooley’ to the sombre 
and deeply tragic tale of ‘ The Death of Mael 
Fothartaig, from the elegiac ‘Pursuit of 
Diarmaid and Grainne’ to the high comedy 
of ‘The Wooing of Etain,’ from the sheer 
pagan terror of ‘The Destruction of Ua 
Derga’s Hostel’ to the curious merging of 
pre-Christian and Christian attitudes in the 
strangely named ‘ Nurture of the Houses of 
the Two Milk-Vessels.” Professor Dillon’s 
chapter on Irish Poetry is altogether admir- 
able and one regrets that it is not twice as 
long. The remarks on form and metre of 
Irish poetry are extremely stimulating, the 
Irish originals tease the lover of languages 
into pleasant if futile experiment, but above 
all, the translations, many of them by that 
great Celtic scholar, Kuno Meyer, reveal a 
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beauty of thought, emotion and observation 
unique in their kind. The Four songs of 
summer and winter (pp. 159-162), the song 
of the Old Woman of Beare (p. 169), the 
exquisitely tender elegy on the death of his 
wife by one of the O’Daly family of bards 
(p. 178), all these, even if we have seen some 
of them previously in translation, gain by 
being set into their historical and literary 
background, and Professor Dillon’s remarks 
on Irish Bardic poetry add considerably to 
one’s appreciation of the Irish literary scene, 
so charmingly evoked from different points 
of view by the late Robin Flower in his ‘ The 
Irish Tradition’ (Oxford University Press, 
1947). 

In conclusion a few critical remarks may 
be allowed, especially as one may hope for 
a future enlarged edition’ of Professor 
Dillon’s work: in the case of the prose 
pieces reference to available unabridged 
translations of the sagas would be very 
welcome to any reader whose appetite is 
whetted by Professor Dillon’s summaries; 
the chapter on the Fenian cycle might be 
extended to at least double its present length 
to give the interested layman a fuller insight 
into the complexity of its narrative and some 
taste at least of later Medieval work; a 
chapter on developments of Medieval narra- 
tive prose in Ireland, especially as far as it 
embraces the subjects of the older sagas 
seems desirable in view of its intrinsic 
importance and of the place given to later 
Medieval poetry; lastly, a place might be 
found for more quotation in the chapters 
dealing with the sagas, especially quotations 
illustrating the Irish story-teller’s loving 
descriptions of personal beauty and personal 
adornment, descriptions which give to Irish 
saga one of its most characteristic appeals. 
But perhaps these criticisms seem ungracious 
in view of the genuine enjoyment which 
Professor Dillon’s outline of a very great 
European literatute gives in such rich 
measure. 

Professor Dillon’s admirable British 
Academy Lecture, while based on some of 
the material treated in his book, is addressed 
primarily to the scholar: it succeeds in 
offering proofs for the really startling asser- 
tion “that Ireland . . . has preserved 
Indo-European characteristics that have 
been lost in most other regions of the west,” 
but find their exact equivalent in Hindu 
tradition. As in an earlier article in an 
American periodical (Modern Philology 44 


(1947), pp. 137ff), Professor Dillon empha. 
sizes the common belief of classical Indian 
and Early Irish sources in the magical effect 
of truth asserted by kings or priests op 
animate and inanimate objects, a_ belief 
which he convincingly suggests to have its 
origin in the common _Indo-Euro 
culture. In the same way, Professor Dillon 
draws attention to surprising similarities p 
the social and religious function of the poet 
in archaic Irish and Indian society and to 
structural parallels of both societies, justify. 
ing amply the claim of Irish traditional 
material to engage the attention of anthro. 
pologist, sociologist and literary historian 
alike. 


THE DIARY OF A COUNTRY PARSON, 
1758-1802. By James Woodforde; passages 
selected and edited by John Beresford. 
(Oxford University Press. Worlds 
Classics. Double volume. 7s.) 


(THE diary of James Woodforde was pub- 
lished at length between 1924 and 1931 
in five volumes. As soon as it appeared it 
was recognized as possessing certain features 
of importance. Woodforde was fellow of 
his college at Oxford and afterwards a Nor 
folk incumbent for many years. His com 
ments threw a good deal of light 
church life in the years before the Oxford 
Movement. A sound Church of England 
man, Woodforde could none the less scarcely 
be measured by modern clerical standards. 
His churchmanship was of the old “high 
and dry” type. Orthodoxy in doctrine went 
side by side with a lack of enthusiasm. 
Indeed, the diary goes far to suggest that 
such signs of liturgical and ecclesiological 
propriety which the late Dr. Wickham Legg 
disinterred from the church life of the lee 
of Queen Anne onwards belonged ra er to 
the town than to the country parishes. At 
the same time, Woodforde was a wor 
father to his Norfolk flock and his diary 
casts a good deal of light upon social lifeat 
Oxford and in a Norfolk village during the 
reign of George III. Mr. Beresford has made 
a series of selections which will be acce 
to the general reader for whom the whole 
diary is too lengthy to study in detail. 





CORRIGENDUM 


At p. 43, col. 2, after line 2, read Batch 
worth Press, 15s. 


——— 
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